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We have introduced here an illustration, exhibi- 
The en- 


graving is a day scene, in which is seen the en- 


ting a family emigrating to the west. 


grant, with a gun upon his shoulder, and his faith 
ful dog by his side, leading the way, followed by a 
single horse and wagon, bearing bis family, and 
perhaps all his earthly possessions. It is a picture 
of but one among thousands whe leave the endear- 
ments of home, the luxuries of cultivated and 
commercial regions, teeming with population, for 
the wilds of the west. ‘The rough road, the um- 
brageous forest, the gushing stream, and the tree- 
less prairie, are no impediments to deter hin from 
his purpose of finding some eligible spot where he 
may pitch his tent, rear his cabin, sow his secds, 
and reap rich harvests, thus forming a nacleus for 


a thriving community and finally a new state to be 


added to the confederacy—a new star to our na- 
tional banner. How many, very many, in humble 
life, have thus left the Atlantic states, where they 
were seareely known amid the muititude, pitched 
their tents upon the virgin soil of the Mississippi 
valley, where the foot of the white man had never 
before trodden, and ina few years found themselves 
surrounded with all the comforts of life, called upon 
to take an active part in the political affairs of the 
state or territory wherein they had settled, and fre- 
quently again sent eastward to sit in the national 


council. ‘There are many, very many, who “ go 


to the west,” with high anticipations of making 
g | i 


speedy fortunes, without counting the cost. In 
their estunate of results they omit the many priva- 
tions to which they will be exposed, and value too 


lightly the lessons of experience read to them by 
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predecessors. They forget, in their day-drearns of 


gain, that they are about to exchange a pleasant 


mansion for a cheerless log-cabin ; the privileges of 


social intercourse and religious aésociation, for al 
most utter solitude ; and a life of comparative euse 
They look 


upon the bright tints of the picture, and seldom 


for the most arduous physical Inbor, 


glance at the umber to which the finger of exper- 
aan 
These are 


ience would point them they who re- 


turn from the west sadly disappointed in their hopes 


and expectations, and are for ever croaking about 


its unhealthy climate, barren soil, and other « qu lly 


grievous complaints. But he who goce. with the 


expectation of laboring hard, living 


prudently, 


managing wisely, and selects his locality witl 


udement, may be sure of receiving a bountiful re. 
J = - : ‘ 


turn for his sacrifices. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


‘There are millions of acres of land in our western | yond that which fiction and poetry, even when it | 


states and territories, with a garden-like soil, that 


yet remain untouched by implements of culture, | 


which may be purchased ut the government price 
(one dollar and a quarter per acre) where no greater 
objections to the climate can be made than against 


' 
\ 
} 
\ 


any other sections of the Union ; and far better | 
would it be for the individuals and the public, if the 


floating population of our cities would act wisely 
and suffer themselves to drift westward with what 
little pecuniary means they may have. Many 
foreigners will land upon our shores with sufficient 
ready money to purchase land enoug! to yield 
them a confortable subsistence ; but instead of 
availing themselves of this advantage, they un- 
wisely seek employment in our cities, soon spend 
their small means, and live year after year amid 
the miseries of hopeless poverty. 

The cost of transition from the Atlantic states to 
the fertile regions of the western states, is now quite 
trifling for so great a distance, and hence emigrants 
who come with some money iu their pockets, have 
no excuse for enduring the miseries of obtaining a 
precarious existence in our cities. 








OUR VILLAGE POST-OFFICE. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK, 


Why weep ye then, fur him, who having won 
The bound of mau’s appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's Inbors dune, 
Serenely to his fiual rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, wheu the bright sun is set.” 
BRYANT. 
Tue master of our village post-office for many 
years past was an old man ; but the real dispenser 
of its joys and sorrows was his son, a youth who 
perforined its duties with intelligence, exactness 
and delicacy. 
how much the last quality is called into requisition 
in a village postmaster. 


makes gods and heroes its actors,can attach to 
qualities and passions that are limited to this world 
stage. ‘This intrinsic dignity I claim for the sub. 
jects of my humble village tale. 

Loyd B ’s father, Colonel Jesse B , be. 
longed to that defunct body, the aristocracy of our 
country. 








He served in the revolutionary war, he 


| diminutive they familiarly called her—was a pretty 


and proved so dutiful and so helpful, that she wa®' 
| scarcely less dear to thein than theiz own flesh and 


blood. Paulina, or Lina—for by this endearing 


| very pretty girl, in spite of red hair, which, since 


| did good service to the state in the subsequent 


Shay'’s rebellion, and, though he afterwards inex- 
plicubly fell into the ranks of the popular or demo. 
cratic party, he retained the manners and insignia 


| of his caste—the prescribed courtesies of the old 
/ regime with the neatly tied cue, and the garment 
that has given place to the levelling pantaloon.— 


ce a na 


Some persons may not be aware } 


lic even persevered in the use of powder till it 
ceased to be an article of merchandise ; and to the 
very last he maintained those strict observances of 


politeness, that are becoming, among us, subjects | 


of tradition and history. 


moral constitution had nothing aristocratic or ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, his heart was animated 
with what we would fain believe to be the spirit of 
our democratic institutions, a universal good will. 
The Colonel was remarkably exempt (whether 


These, however, are | 
merely accidents of education and usage. His | 


‘ 


it has lost the favor some beauty, divine or mortal, 
of classic days, won for it, is considered, if not a 
blemish, certainly not an attribute of beauty.— 
Paulina’s friends and lovers maintained that hers 
was getting darker every day, and that even were 
it fire.red, her soft, blue eyes, spirited, sweet mouth 
coral lips, and exquisitely tinted skin would redeem 
it. Indeed, good old Mrs. B insisted it was 
only red in certain lights, and those certain Ithuriel 
lights Loyd B—— never saw it in; for he often 
expressed his surprise that any one could be so 
blind as to call auburn red! 





In these days of 
reason’s supremacy, we have found out there are 
no such “dainty spirits” as Ariel, Puck, and 
Oberon. Still the lover is not disenchanted. 

« Lina, my child,” said the old lady, one evening 


_ just at twilight, while the burning brands sent a 


ruddy glow over the cciling, and were reflected by 
the tea-things, our “* neat-handed lass was arrang- 


'ing,” “Lina, do you expect Mr. Lovejoy this 


fortunately or unfortunately cach according to his 


1 . \ . . . . ' 
taste must decide) from the virtue or mania of his 

age and country ; and consequently, at threescore , 
and ten, instead of being the proprietor of lands in | 


the West, or ships on the sea, he possessed nothing 
but his small paternal estate in B 





{ 


» a pretty, | 


cottage-locking dwelling, with a garden and an ; 


acreof land. As far back as the administration of 


Jefferson, he had received the appointment of post- 


master ; and, as the village grew with the prosperity 


of manufactures and agriculture, the income of the 


office has of late amounted to some five or six hun- 


dred dollars. ‘This, with the addition of his 


pension as a revolutionary 


, Colonel “ passing rich” ; for by this time his sons 


and daughters were marricd, and dispersed from 


Having the universal | 


country acquaintance with his neighbors’ affairs, | 


he holds the key to all their correspondences. He 
knows, long before the news transpires, when the 
minister receives a call, when the speculator’s af- 
fairs are vibrating ; he can estimate the conjugal 
devotion of the absent husband ; but imost enviable 
is his knowledge of those delicate and uncertain 


affairs so provoking to village curiosity. Letters, 


| friend Loyd, remained at home. 


| we say, and repeat it, was the Colonel. 


Maine to Georgia, and the youngest only, our 
l * Passing rich” 
Those 


who huve never seen an income of a few hundred 


. . . . . { - . 
dollars well administered in rural life can have no } ing the place of mother to them.” 


, conception of the comfort and independence, nay, 


‘luxury, it will procure. 


directed in well-known churacters, and written | 


with beating hearts within locked apartments, pass 
through his hands. The blushing youth steals in 


In the first place, the 
staples of life, space, pure air, sweet water, anda 


coutinual feast for the eye are furnished in the 


, country, in unmeasured quantty, by the bounty of 


at twilight to receive from him his doom; and to— 


him is first known the results of a yillave belle’s 
foray through a neighboring district. 
deputy-pustmaster rarely betrayed his involuntary 


Our young ; 


acquaintance with the nature of the missives he | 


dispersed ; but, whenever syinpathy was permitted 
his bright smile and radiating or tearful eye would 
show how earnest a part he took in all his neigh- 
bors suffered cr enjoyed. 
heart than Loyd B 
than his face. 
Every family, however insignificant in the 
stranger's eye, has a worldof its own. ‘The drama 
and the epic have their beginning, their middle, 
and their end in the material world. 


Never was there a kinder 


, . 
S—nhever atrucr mirror 





The true 
story of human relations never ends, and this seal 
of immortality it is, that gives a dignity and interest 
to the affections of the humble and uuknown, be. 
2 o) 


) 


Providence. ‘Then when, us with the Colonel, 


there are no vices to be pampered, no vanities to 


’ 


officer, made the | 


’ ; 99 
evening ? 


* No, ma’am.” 
“ To.morrow evening, then ?” 
“No, ma'am ; [ never expect him again.” 
“ You astonish ine, Lina, You don’t mean you 
have given him his answer ?” 

Lina smiled, and Mrs. B continued; “ I 


fear you have not duly considered, Lina.” 





** What is the use of considering, ma’am, when 
we know our feelings ?” 

“ We can't afford always, ny child, to consult 
feelings. Nobody can say a word against Mr. 
Lovejoy ; he made the best of husbands to his first 
wile.” 

** That was a very good reason why she should 
love him, ma’am.” 


Mrs. B 


phasis on she, 





procecded without heeding the em- 
** Tle has but three children, and 


) two of them are out of the way.” 


be cherished, no artificial distinctions to be sus- | 


tained, no conventional wants to be supplied, the 
’ re ’ 


few hundred dollars do all for happiness that :noney | 


can do. ‘The king who has to ask his Commons 
for supplics, and the Craesuses of our land who 
still desire more than they have, might envy our 
contented Coloncl, or rather might have envied 
him, till, after a life of perfect exemption from 
worldly cares, he came, for the first time, to feel a 


trustful fear that the morrow might not take care 
of itself. 
Among other luxuries of a like nature (te 


Colonel was addicted te such indulgences,) he had 


“A poor reason, as I have always thought, 
ma’am, to give either to father or children for tak- 


* But there are few that are calculated for the 
place ;—you are cut out of a step-mother, Lina— 
just the right disposition for step-mother, or step- 
daughter.” 

Paulina’s ideas were confused by the compliment 
and she was on the point of asking whether step- 
daughter and daughter-in-law expressed the same 
relation, but some feeling checked her and instead of 


asking she blushed deeply. ‘The good old lady con. 


} tinued her soundings. 


“I did not, Lina, expect you to marry Mr. 
Lovejoy for love.” 


* For what then, ma’am, should I marry him ?” 


| asked Lina, suspending her housewife labors, and 


| standing before the fire while she tied and untied 


} the string of her little black silk apron. 
chill from the shadows of the coming day—a dis- | 


allowed himself to adopt a little, destitute orphan. | 


gitl, Paulina Morton. 


She came to the old people 


after all their own girls were married and gone, 


** Girls often do marry, my child, to get a good 
home.” 

“ Marry to get a home, Mrs. B—— ! I would 
wash, iron, sweep, scrub, beg to get a home, sooner 
than marry to get one ;—and, besides, have | not 
the pleasantest home in the world? thanks to your 
bounty and the Colonel's.” 
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Mrs. B——— sighed, took Lina’s fair, chubby 
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) ment, the Colonel, who had, unperceived by either 
party, been taking his twilight nap on his close. 
curtained bed in the adjoining bedroom, rose, and 
drew up to thr fire. 


barrassment, joined in it. 
“Tam disappointed, Lina,” he said; “ it is 
strange it is sv difficult to suit you with a husband 
-—you are easily suited. with every 
cara 
else. 
*« But I don’t want a husband, Sir.” 
‘‘ There’s no telling how soon you may, Lina; I 


feel myself to be failing daily, and when I am 


take care of his mother.” 

“Can I not help bim? 
than Loyd? Would it not be happiness enough 
to work for Loyd, and Loyd’s mother ?” thought 
Paulina ; but she hemmed and coughed, and said 
nothing. 

“Jt would be a comfort to me,” continued the 
old man, “to see you settled ina home of your 
own before I die.” He paused, bat there was no 

say a when William 
Strong was after you—I did not like the stock; 


nor when the young lawyer sent his fine presents 


did not word 


re ply. «| 


—as Loyd suid, ‘* he had more gab than wit :” nor 
when poor Charles Mosely was, as it were, dying 
for you, for, though his prospects were fine in Ohio, 
I felt, and so did Miss B 


as if we could not have you go so far aw ay from us ; 





Mr. 
Lovejoy has one of the best estates in the county ; 


but now, my child, the case is different. 


he is none of your flighty, here to-day and gonc to- 
morrow folks, but a substantial, reliable person, and 
I think, and Loyd said—” Here the brands fell 
apart; and, while Paulina was breathless to hear 
what Loyd said, the old Colonel rose to adjust 
them. He 
take it up in the right place. 


had broken the thread, and did not 
“As I was saying, 
my child,” he resumed; “ my life is ve ry uncer- 
tain, and I think, and Loyd thinks—” 


What } 


Loyd thought 
for at this moment the door opened, and Loyd 


Paulina did not learn, 


entered. 
Loyd 


order, one of 


B— was of the Edwin or Wilfred 


those humble and generous spirits 
that give all, neither asking nor expecting a _re- 
turn. Ile seemed born to steal qui ily and alone 
through the shady paths of life. A cast from a 
carriage in his infancy had, without producing any 
mutilation or visible injury, given a fatal shock to 
bis constitution. He had no disease within th 
reach of art, but a delicacy, a fragility, that ren- 
dered him incapable of continuous exertion or ap- 
plication of any sort. A merciful Providence 
provides compensations, or, at 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to; and Loyd 
B——, in abundant lcisure for reading, which he 
passionately loved, in the tranquillity of a perf ctly 
resigned temper, and in a universal svinpathy with 
all that fi el, enjoy, and sufier, had little reason to 
envy the active and prosperous, who are bustling 
and struggling through the chances and changes 


of this busy life. His wants were few, and easily 


|) supphed by the results of the desultory eimploy- 


ments he found in the village, in the intervals of 
his attention to the post-office. As much of what 
we call virtue is constitutional, so we suppose was 


Loyd’s contentment, if it was not virtue, it was 


He had overheard the con- 
versation, and now, to poor Paulina’s infinite em. 


thing | 


Am T[ not stronger | 


| added.” 


» and so did Loyd, 


least, alleviations, | 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


hand in hers, stroked and pressed it. At this mo- | 


happiness, for, till of late he had felt no more 
anxiety for the future than nature’s commoners— 
the birds and flowers. 

“ Ah, my sou,” said the old gentleman, “ you 
have come just in the right time—but where is 
Lina gone ?” 

“She went out as I came in, Sir, and I thought 
she looked as if she had been weeping.” 


“ Weeping !” echoed the Colonel; and ‘ Weep- | 


re-echoed the old lady ; and “ Could we 


M4 9 
vr 
int . 


have hurt her feelings?” asked both in the same 
breath. 


: to her, mother ?” 
gone, my child, it will be all poor Loyd can do to | 


171 
arguments, or himself impelled irresistibly to the 
argument of love, disappeared, and the old lady, 
who, it must be confessed, lived less by faith than 
her gentle spouse replied ; 

* 'T’he office continued to Loyd! Who ever 
heard of old Jackson's heart being overruled to do 


\ what he had not a mind to ?” 


“© My dear child !” 

“ Well, my dear, do hear me out; don't the 
loaves and fishes all go one side of the table?” 

“ Why, we have had our plates filled a pretty 


} while, ny dear.” 
“ Why, what in the world have you been saying | 


“ Nothing, Loyd—notiing—nothing—don’t look | 


so scared. We were only expostulating a little, as 
it were, and urging her to accept Mr. Lovejoy's 


offer.” Loyd looked ten times paler than usual, 


and kept his eye riveted on his mother, till she | 


not any way feel to it.” 

* Thank God !” murmured Loyd, fetching a long 
breath. Both parents heard the unwonted excla- 
mation, and to both it was a revelation. The 
Colonel rose, walked to the window, and, though 


0: 
But somehow it scems as if she could 


the blinds were closed, stood as if gazing out, and 
the old lady jerked her knitting needle from the i 


sheath, aud rolled up the knitting-work, though she 
was not in the seam-needle. 
It is difficult in any case for parents to realize 


how soon their children pass the bounds of child- | 


hood, and how soon, among other thoughts incident 


f 


to maturity, love and marriage enter their heads.— } 


But there were good reasons why the Colonel and 


his wife should have fancied the governing pas- { 


sions and objects of ordinary lives had never risen 
above their son’s horizon. 
perfectly incoinpetent to provide for the wants of 
the most frugal family, and they had forgotten that 
love takes no counsel from prudence. It was too 


late now to remember it. 


The Colonel, after repeated clearings of his 
throat, taking off his spectacles, wiping and put- 


said, ** Are you 


he used the word in its prescriptive 


g altached to 


ting them on again, 
9 

Lina, my son ! 

rustic sense. 


“ Yes, Sir.” 


* Strange I never it!—how !ong 


mistrusted 
have you been so Loy ot’ 

« Ever since I was old enough to understand 
iny feclings ; but L did not, ull very lately, know 
that I could not bear the thoughts of her be coming 
attached to another.” 

‘* Do you know what Lina’s feelings are ?” 
“6 No, Sir? 

* But surely you can guess Loyd,” inte rrupted 

his mother. 


“IT can hope, mother—and I do.’ 


« The sooner, my son, you both get over it the 
better 


for there is no kind of a 


” 
you. 


“ My child,” 


ing his hand on the shoulder of his companion of 


said the good old man, gently lay- 


se 


filty years, 


‘They considered him § 


: party f 


shore, and I can’t 


prospect for ) 


trust in Providence—our basket and ' 


store have been always full, and why should not , 


our children’s be ?--Loyd now does the business 
of the post-office ;—while I live they can share 
with us, and, when I am gone, it may so be, that 
the heart of the ruler will be so overruled, that the 
office will be continued to Loyd.” 

Loyd, either anticipating his mother’s opposing 


* Well, my dear, old Jackson could not take the 
bread and butter out of the mouth of a Revolution- 
ary officer.” 

“Tam sure he has proved that he would 
uot.” 

“ No, my dear, could not. Why, even his own 
party-—and we all know what his party are in old 
Massachusctts-——” 

*« About like the other party, my dear.” 

“ My dear! how can you say so!—Why, his 
own party are the most violent, given-over, as it 
were, and low-lived peop'e ; yet they would be 
ashamed to see you turned out of office.” 

“ They would be sorry, I know; for we have 
inany good friends, and kind neighbors among 
them ; there’s Mr. Loomis, Harry Bishop, and Mr. 
Barton.” 

“ Mr. Barton ! Lyman Barton! My dear, every- 
body knows, and everybody says, Lyman Barton 
has been waiting this last dozen years to step into 
your shoes. ‘The post-office is just what he wants. 
To be sure he is a snug man, and lives within his 
means; but then he has a large growing family, 
and they are obliged to be prudent, and there would 
be enough to say le ought to have the office.— 
And, besides, is he not always working for the 
? writing in the paper? and serving them 
every way? And who was ever a Jackson man, 
but for what he expected to get for it ? No, no, my 
dear, mark my words! you won't be cold before 
Lyman Barton will be sending off a petition to 
Washington for the office, and signed by every 
Jackson man in town.” 

‘“IT don’t believe it, my dear; I don’t feel 
as if Lyman Barton would ask for the office.” 

“ Well, my dear, you'll see, after you are dead 
and gone, how it will be—~you may laugh—I mean 
T shall see, if I am spared—you always have, 
Colonel, just such a blind faith in everybody.” 

** My faith is founded on reason and experience, 
my dear. ‘Through life | have found friends kind 
to me beyond iny deservings, and far beyond my 
expectations. Ll have got pretty near the other 
remember that ever I had an 
enemy.” 

While this conversation was in progress, there 
was a tele-a-tete, on which we dare not intrude, 
in another apartment of the house. The slight 
veil that had covered the hearts of our true lovers 
dropped at the first touch, and both finding a mine 
of the only riches they coveted, ** dared be poor” 
in this world’s poor sense. Secured by the good 
Colonel's indulgence, for the present they were too 
happy to look beyond the sunshine that played 
around them for any dark entanglements to which 
their path might conduct them. In any event 
they did not risk the miseries of dependence, nor 
the pains of starvation. 


spreads an abundant table; and there is always a 


Nature, in our land, “ 
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cover awaiting the tregel and fudatdews baiouser | 
(or even gleaner) in her fruitful fields. Any thing 
ehort of absolute want perhaps even that, it seemed 
to our young friends happiness to encounter to- 
gether, 

Ob ye perjured traffickers in marriage vows! ye 
buyers and sellers of hearts,— hearts! they are not 


a 


articles of commerce—buyers and sellers of the 


bodies that might envelop and contain celestial spir- 
its, cat, drink, and be merry, for to-morow ye die! 
To morrow your home, that temple of the affections, 
which God himself has consecrated, shall be their 


tomb, within whose walls shal! be endured the torpor | 


of death with the acute consciousness of life ! 

Our simple friends wotied not of the miseries of 
artificial life. These hud never even crossed the 
threshold of their imaginations. ‘The Colonel gave 
his hearty consent for the asking, atid his pradent 


helpmate was too true-hearted a woman to with- 
hold hers. 


their heads, a wondered if the ¢ 
to live and be postmast: 
could be such a fool as to expect to suceced to the 
office, when everybedy knew it was just promised 
to Mr. Barton ! Loyd B , asteady, consistent 
(our own side is always consistent) whig, expect 
the tender mercies of the Jackson party! No, Loyd 





/ 
Yononel calculated ; flowing, so that there were numbers who were 


‘for ever! or if Loyd | 


- maa aa ee 


RUR AL REPOSITORY. 


7. eee | is a reality i in the henet that i is conde | 
at a rustic funeral to a poor, good man, a touching ; 
sincerity in sympathy where every follower is a 
mourner. 

The custom, growing in some of our cities, of | 
private funcrals, of limiting the attendants to the | 
family and nearest friends of the deceased, is there 
in good taste. The parade of ceremony, the pomp 
of numbers, the homuge of civility, and all the show 
and tricks of hollow conventional life are never 
mote out of place, never more revolting, than 


} where death has come with its resistless power 
and awful truth. Buta country funeral has, be- 


sides its quality of general sorrow, somewhat of the 


nature of the Egyptian court that sat upon the 


metits of the dead. ‘The simplicity and frankness 


of country life has truly exhibited the character of 


| the departed, and if judged in gentlencss (as all 


f 


| human judgments should be rendered) it is equita- 
r . a { 
There are those wise as serpents, if not 


harmless us doves, in village life; and such shook | 


bly judged. 
The Colonel’s humble home was filled to over- 


obliged to await the moving of the procession in 


the intense cold on the outside of the house ; and | 


| they did wait, patiently and reverently—no slight 
| testimony of their respect. 


B—— indulged no such extravagant expectation. | 


Iie had stood by “ old Massachusetts, through ber 
obstinate or her consistent opposition to the general 
government, and he expected to reap the customary 
reward of such firmness or— prejudice. ‘To con- 
fess the truth, he thought little about the future, and 


not at all of the Malthusian theories, His present 


| but a stranger, who should have seen the crowd as | 
they pressed forward one after another, for a last | 
look at their departed friend, might have believed | 
; they were all mourning a father. 


happiness was enough, and it was brightened with ; 


the soft and equal light of the past. As to 


Pau- 
lina, it was her nuture 


Ne’er to forgniher wi’ sorrow and care, 
But gie thou a skelp as they're creepiu alangs” 

‘ a ee ' : . 

he preliminaries being adjusted, it was agreed 
on ali hands that the wedding should not be de. 
ferred. Quilts were quilted—the publishment 
pasted on the church door—and the wedding-cuke 
made. 


om | 1»? ee ’ “4 . 
brighter; lis step was firmer, his person more erect 


‘and women, fathers and mothers, whom 
succoured, counselled, and watched over—there | 


, peace-making intervention ;—there was the young | 


The coffin was placed in the centre of the largest 
apartinent, in country phrase, the “ !welling-room.” 


Vithin the little bed room sat the “ mourners ;” 


membering a parent's offices. 
widow, whom he had visited in her affliction— 
there the orphans, now grown to be thriving men 


he had 


were those whom he had visited in prison ;—there 
were sometime enemies converted to friends by his 


, man reclaimed by his wise counsel and steady 


Never had the Colonel seemed better and ! 


then usual; and his face reflected the happiness of } 


his children, as the leafless woods warm and kindle ' 


in a spring sunshine, 


At this moment came oneof those sudden changes 


that mock at human calculations. An epidemic 


influenza, fatal to the feeble and the old. was pas. | pered, “ Oh, he is too good a mun to bury up in | 


sing over the whole country. 


Colonel B—— was 
one of its first victims. 


He died after a week's 
illuess ; and though he was some years beyond 
tlie authorized period of mortality, his death at this 
moment occasioned a general shock, as if 


he had 
been cut off in the prime of life. 


All—even his 
enemies, we should have said, but enemies he had 
nore—spoke of the event in a subdued voice, and 
with the sincerest expressionsof regret. ‘The grief 
of his own little family we have not spuce to des- 
cribe, or, if we had, how 
desolation of a home from which such a fountain 
of love and goodness was suddenly removed ? 
Notwithstanding the day of the funerz] was one of 
the coldest of a severe January, the mercury being 
some degrees below cipher, and the gusty, cutting 
Gcriving the snow 


into billows, numbers col- 


adjoining towns to pay the last tri- 
bute of respect tu the good Colonel. 


friendship, for the good Colonel had a “ skeptic 


simile” for what others deemed hopeless depravity, 
and believed 
“some pulse of good must live 
Withia a human nature.” 
And there were children with wet eyes, for the 


rare old nan who had always a smile for their joys, 


| and a tear for their troubles ; and one, I remember, 


could we describe the | 


as her mother lifted her up for the last look, whis- 


the ground !” 


And there, in the midst of this sad company, 
and witha face quite 


as sad as his neighbors’, 
stood Lyman Barton. 


A little urchin, a particulat 
friend of the old Colonel’s, and of mine too, who 
stood beside me, pulled my ear down to his lips 
and turning his flashing eye upon Barton, whis- 
pered, 

* Ought not he 

“Why, [fal? 

“‘ IIe is making believe ery, just like a croco- 
dile ! Everybody says he has written to old Jackson 
already to be made postmaster. 


to be ashamed of himself ? 
why ?” 


I wish he was in 
the Colonel's place.” 
* You could not wish him 


ina better, my 
dear.” 
“Oh, 1 did not mean that! I did not mean 
that !” 
He would have preceeded; but I shook my 


They were re- | 
There was the | 


{ head, and put an end to the explanation he was 
eager to make. 


-_--—— 


Seo 


; The funeral was over, the cold wind was huw- 
| ling without, the sigh of the mourners alone was 

heard, where a few days before all had been cheer- 
, fulness and preparation for the happiest event of 

human life. Paulina had lighted a single lamp 
and placed it in the farther part of the room, for 
there seemed sometliing obtrusive even in the 
cheerfulness of light. She was seated ona low 
chair beside the old lady. ‘The passiveness of 
grief was peculiarly unsuited to her active and 

happy nature ; and, as she sat as if she were para- 
i lyzed, not even heeding the Colonel’s favorite cat, 
} who jumped into her lap, and purred and looked 


up for its accustomed caress, one could hardly be- 
lieve she was the same girl who was for ever on 
the wing, laughing and singing from morning till 
night. Poor Loyd too, who had so gently acqui- 
esced in the evils of his lot, who had bent like the 
reed before the winds of adversity, suffered now as 
| those only do who resist while they suffer. 


Per. 
haps it was not in human nature not to mingle the 
disappointment of the lover with the grief of the 
son, and, while he was weeping his loss, to ponder 
over soine of his father’s last words. ‘ Of course, 
_ my children,” he had said, ‘* you will dismiss all 
thoughts of narriage,—for the present I mean.— 


It will be all, Lam afraid more, than you can do 
Loyd, when the post-office and the pension are 
gone, to get bread for your mother. Ifyou marry, 
you can’t tell how many claims there may be 
upon you. But don’t be discouraged my children, 
—cast your care upon the Lord—something may 
turn up—wait—blessed are they who wait in 
faith.” 

Both promised to wait, and both, as they now 
revolyed their promise, religiously resolved to abide 
by it, cost what it might. 


Their painful meditations were interrupted by a 
knock at the outer door, and Loyd admitted Major 
Perrit, one of his neighbors, and one of those ever- 
lasting meddlers in others’ affairs, who, if a certain 
proverb were literal, must have had as many fiogers 

s Argus had eyes. 


“1 am sorry for your affliction, ma’am,” said 
he, shaking Mrs. B *s extended hand, while a 
sort of simpering smile played about his mouth in 
spite of the appropriate solemnity he had en- 
deavored to assume ; * don't go out, Miss Paulina 
—what I have to 





communicate is interesting to 


you, as well as to the widow and son of the de- 
ceased.” 

« Some other time, Sir,” interposed Loyd, whose 
face did 


not conceal how much he was annoyed 


by the officiousness and bustling manner of his 


») visiter. 


“ Excuse me, Loyd—I am older than you, and 
ourht to be a little wiser—we must take time by 
the forelock ; others are up and doing, why should 

' we not be ?” 

P : 
Loyd now comprehended the Major’s business, 
and, pained and somewhat shocked, he turned 
away 3 


but, remembering the intention was kind, 


though the mode was course, he sinothered his dis- 
gust, and forced himself to say, 

We are obliged to you, Major Perrit, but Lam 
not in a state of mind to attend to any 
this evening.” 


* Oh, 1 know you have feelings, Loyd ; but you 
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business ¢ 
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get the startof us. I always told my wife it would 
be so, and now she secs I was right. I tell you, 
Loyd, in confidence, your honored father was not 
cold before Lyman Barton was handing round his 


petition for the office.” It was not in human na- 


ture for the old lady to suppress a hem, at this ex- 
act fulfilment of her prediction to the poor Colonel. 
* Barton’s petition,” continued Perrit, ‘* will go on 
to Washington in the mail to-morrow, and ours 
must go with it—here it is.’ He took the paper 
from his pocket, and, opening it, showed a long 
list of names. 


son man—there would have been no use, you 
know; Lyman Barton leads them all by the 
nose.—” 


— 


“ A heavy list,” he added—* but ; 


every one of them whigs; we did not-ask a Jack- , reference to the above quotation, the substance of 


Here Perrit was interrupted by a knock at the | 


entry door. A packet addressed to Loyd was 
handed to him. Perrit glanced at the superscrip- 
tion, and exclaimed, ‘This is too much, by 
George !—he has had the impudence to send you 
the petition.” 

« ] could not have believed this of him,” thought 
Loyd, as he broke the seal ; for he, like his father, 
reluctantly believed ill of any one. ‘There were a 
few lines on the envelope ;—he read them to him- 
self, and then, with that emotion which a guod 
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tated his example in recording an act of rare disin- 


terestedness and generosity. It certainly merits a 


| more enduring memorial; but it has its fitting re- 


ward in the respect, it inspires, and in its blessed 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


2 must not be more nice than wise. ‘They must not 


; 


d ays. 


tendency to vanquish the prejudices and soften the | 


asperities of political parties. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HOPE. 
* Hope told a flattering tale.” 


I remember once reading a syllogism having 


which is as follows “ Hope is a flatterer.” 
flatterers are liars.” 


« All 
Therefore * Hope is a liar.” 

Without adopting the judgment in its full force 
I am still inclined to think it possesses more truth 
than fiction. 

That “ hope springs eternal in the hnman breast” 
is also a truism, and if we unite the spirit of the 
two quotations and apply it to the practice of the 
world, we shall find more truth in them than men 


, are willing to acknowledge—and why? Because 


man feels at an unexpected good deed, he read | 


them aloud. 
‘© My pear FRIEND Loyp, 


« Excuse me for intruding on you, at this early 


moment, a business matter that ought not to be } perceive not the phantom which we have pursued, 


You will see by the enclosed, that my ; 


deferred. 
friends and myself have done what we could to 
testify our respect for the memory of your excellent 
father, and our esteem for you. 
success you deserve, 

“ T remain very truly yours, 


* Lyman Barton.” 


Lyman Barton, and signed by almost every Jack- 
son partisan in the town, that the office of post. 
. A short 
prefix to the petition expressed the signers’ respect 





master might be given to Loyd B 


for the Colonel, and their unqualified confidence in 
his son. Perrit ran his eye over the list, and ex- 
claiming, “ This is the Lord’s hand! by George !” 
he seized his hat and departed, eager to have at 
least the consolation of first spreading the news 


through the village. 


cr 
i) 


Few persons comprehend a degree of virtue be- 
yond that of which they are themselves capable. 

“ It is, indeed, in one sense,” said Loyd, as the 
door closed after Perrit, “ the hand of the Lord ; for 
lie it is, that makes his creatures capable of such 


disinterested goodness.” 


Those who heard the fervid language and tone in 


which Loyd expressed his gratitude, when he, that 
night, or the first time, took his father’s place at 
the family altar, must have felt that this was one 
of the few cases where it wus egually “ blessed to 
give and to receive.” 

Loyd’s appointment came by return of mail from 
Washington. In due time the wedding cake was 
cut, and our village postmaster 18 as happy as love 
and fortune can make him. 

It was a bright thought in a philanthropist of one 
of our cities, to note down the actual good deeds 


We have 


that passed under his observation. 
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Wishing you the ; 


hope still continues to tell * flattering tales.” 
It begins in childhood and soothes our infant 


cries with its delusive promises. So, as we progress 


' fused uproar and bloody scenes of a battle through 
/ which victory approaches, her garments covered 


| differs, 


| family and every member of a family differs from 


to boyhood our actions are still influenced by it ; it | 
gives us strength of endurance and enables us, to | 


combat the to us dreadful trials of our school-going 
days, with the anticipations of the pleasures and 
power of manhood. When manhood arrives, we 
we hardly noticed its disappearance, so much is 
our attention engrossed, so much is our fancy ex- 
cited by the pleasing figures and fairy forms which 
still excite our glowing imaginations and allure us 
still farther from the realism of practical life. 


Man has still to be delighted with the baby- 


dreams of childhood, he still needs promises—com- 
The enclosed paper was a petition, headed by 


fits and gew-gaws to excite his puerile propensi- 
ties ; but as he advances in life, he is approaching 
a crisis when no earthly gifts will avail him, and 
still his hope is undestroyed. 


Promises are held out, some of which are 


amused. 
as childish as those held out to puling infancy or 
prattling childhood, ‘The instincts of sensual pas- 
sion are to be gratified in a future life by the laugh- 
ter of enemies, the pursuit of the chase or in the 
indulgence of wine and feasting. 

Some there are who never throw off the small 
clothes of the nursery, but adorned with thei strut 
in pigmy greatness before their audicnce ; who 
look on with sympathetic admiration. 


This life may be compared to the issue of pro. 


missory notes which are never paid. Man is always 


sacrificing some present ease for a future 


] , } ray 
Every movement of a limb—every 


good.— 


thought is influenced by some prospective benefit. 

Thus he is always receiving his ** promise to-pay” 

for which he ; 
| 


seldom realises the fulfilment of the promise. 


No greater proof need be stated, of the flattering 
£ J : 
nuture of these promises, than the diversified forms 
in which they appear to diff individuals.— 


what his heart 


rent 
During life each man is promised 
most desires, not t ju 


what is me 
proper for him. 


While the 
| 


baton of power with which he 


stutesman secs within 
his grasp the 


crash the energies Ol a people ana light his way to 


J t ; ; 
an ambitious clevation above the leads of his fel- 


exertion of 


, those who like the poor Blacksmith’s wife expect in 
} sing psalms ; to the pious divine and philosopher, 
' will be necessary for man to justly appreciate the 
; wisdom goodness and omniputence of the Al- 


’ mighty. 


; would have it directed to nobler objects. 


there is hope there can be no content, for if a person 


This must still be | 


> erted for the best interests of the individual. 


ives some present exertion and but 


low-men; the humble peasant looks furward with ( 
fond anticipation to the time when he may be in 
possession of the small cot in which he will end his 
Seated by the flickering embers of his silent 


watch fire, the soldier pictures to himself the con- 


with dust and blood, and proffers him the insignia 
of honor, the rewards of courage and daring; the 
beams of hope dance before his eyes but they bear 
an ensanguined hue and every object he may view 
through them partakes of their color. ‘The humble 
pastor of Christ looks forward tu the increase of love, 
peace and good will, his greatest endeavour to win 
souls to Christ—his greatest ambition the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

I think it is evident from these and similar in- 
stances that hope is not derived from external 
things, but is created and set in action by the pe- 
culiar conformation of the mind and depends on 
this for the continuance of its action. 

This diversity of opinion becomes more apparent 
when it is applied to the prospects of a future state. 
Then we sce thatevery nation differs, every religion 
every creed differs, almost every 
the other. 

Even amongst the most modern and enlightened 
creeds we find this diversity of opinion. From 
heaven to have on a clean apron every day and 


Dr. Dick, who argues that ina future state a 
knowledge of mathematics and the abstract sciences 


We do not deprecate the utility of Hope but we 
When 
is contented how can he desire a change. ‘Those 
who place happiness in content much mistake 
the elements of happiness or mis sapply the term, 
content. 

Ifa man is perfectly and passively content he 
must be void of all motives. For an action con- 
sequent to a motive presupposes an object in that 
motive—that object a desire which is not fulfilled, 
hence he is not perfectly content. 

‘Then happiness does not consist in the absene« 
of motives to action but in the presence of those 
whose results consist of an influence which is ex- 
Con- 
sequently hope when rightly directed to noble ends 
is one of the strongest means of human progress, 


as its effects are felt to the latest moments of exis- 


tence. 5. DC. 
Yo: ville, Racine Co. Wis. 1849. 
— 4550 @ Oto-— 
Lonp CLonMet who never thought of demanding 
more than a slulling for an affidavit used to be well 


satisfied, provided it was a good one. Inhis time, 


the Birmingham shillings were current, and he 


used the following extraordinary precautions to 
avoid being imposed upon by taking a bad one :— 
‘“ You shall true answer make to such questions as 


shall be demanded of you touching this afnndavit, 


Are 


Is this your 





! }? 
so he ip you God! Is this a good shilling 4 


the contents ol 


this affidavit truc 
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MASSBLLADLE, 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 
Wow to Correct a Busband’s faults. 


BY FANNY GRAY. 


“ Now, just look at you, Mr. Jones !—I declare ! 
it gives me achill to see yougo toa drawer. 
What do you want?—Tell me, and I'll get it for 
you.” 

Mrs. Jones springs to the side of her husband, 
who has gone to the bureau for something, and 
pushes him away. 

“ There now! Just look at the hurrah’s nest you 
have made! What do you want, Mr. Jones?” 

The husband throws a angry look upon his wife, 
mutters something that she cannot understand, and 
then turns away and leaves the room. 


It is too bad!” scolds Mrs. Jones, to herself, | 
commencing the work of restoring to order the | 


drawer that her husband has thrown topsy-turvy. 
*“ [ never saw such aman! He has no kind of 


‘order about him; and then, if I speak a word, he ' 
goes off in a huffi—But I won't have my things for | 


ever in confusion.” 


In the mean time, Mr. Jones ina pet, leaves the | 
house, and goes to his store without a clean pocket- | 


handkerchief for which he had been in search. 
Half of the afternoon passes before he gets over the 
ill humor, and then he does not feel happy. 


she dves not acknowledge, even to herself, that she 
has done wrong, for, every now and then, she utters 
some censure against the careless habits that were 
really annoying and inexcusable. They had been 
married five years, and all that time Mrs. Jones had 
complained, but to no good purpose. Sometimes 
the husband would get angry, and, sometimes, he 
would laugh at his wife ; but he made no effort to 
reform himself. 

“ Mr. Jones, why will you do so ?” said Mrs. 
Jones, on the evening of the same day. 
the most trying man alive.” 


* You are 


“ Pity you had'nt a chance to try another,” re- 
torted Mr. Jones, sarcastically. 

The offence given was a careless overturning of 
Mrs. Jones’ work basket, and the scattering of 


needles, cottons, scissors, wax, and a dozen little | 


etceteras about the floor. 

The reply of Mr. Jones hurt his wife. It seemed 
unkind. He had brought home a new book, which 
he had intended reading; but the face of Mrs. 
Jones looked so grave after the overturning of the 


work basket, that he felt no disposition to read to | 


her, but contented himself with enjoying the book 
himself, 


It must be said that Mr. Jones was a very trying } 


man indeed ; as his wife had alleged. He could 
open closets and drawers as handily as any one, 
but the thought of shutting cither, never entered 
his mind. 
as— 

“ Had you any doors inthe house where you 
were raised !” or 


The frequent reproofs of his wife, such 


* Please to shut that drawer, will you Mr. Jones ?” 
or 


* You are the most disorderly man in existence,” 
or 


* You are enough to try the patience of a saint, 


mK 


Mrs. | 
Jones is by no means comfortable in mind. She 
is really sorry that she spoke so roughly, although | 
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| better. The natural habits of order and regularity 
which his life possessed, were not respected in the 
least degree. He drew his boots on in the parlor, and 
left them in the middle of the floor, put his hat on the 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 
| Mr. Jones,” produced no effect. In fact, Mr. Jones § 
| seemed to grow worse and worse every day instead of 


piano, instead of hanging it on the rack in the 


| passage—tumbled her drawers whenever he went’ 


| to them—left his shaving apparatus on the dressing 
table or bureau—splashed the water about and 
spoiled the wall paper in washing, and spite of all 
that could be said to him, would neglect to take 
the soap out of the basin—spattered every thing 
} round him with blacking when he brushed his 
' boots, —and did a hundred other careless things, 
that gave his wife a world of troubie, annoyed her 
; sorely, and kept her scolding him nearly all the 
time. This scolding worried him a good deal, but 
it never for a moment made him think seriously 
about reforming his bad habits. 
One day he came in to dinner. 
day. 


, wife was sitting, and tnrew himself into a large 


It was a hot 
He went up into the chamber where his 


rocking chair; took off his hat and tossed it over 
, upon the bed right in the midst of half a dozen lace 
collars newly done up—and kicked off his boots 


the bureau, and the other in the clothes basket, 


He 


band expected a storm, but no storm broke. 


and put it on the mantle-piece, and took his buots 


} and put them in a closet, from which she brought 


did not understand the expression of her face ex- 
actly, nor feel comfortable about it. 
did not seem angry, but hurt. 


Mrs. Jones 


After she had hand- 
ed him his slippers, she took the soiled dress from 
the clothes basket, over which she had spent nearly 
half an hour at the ironing table, and attempted to 
remove the dirt that the boots had left upon it. 

' But she tried in vain. The pure white muslin was 
hopelessly soiled, and would have to go into the 

} washing tub before it would again be fit to wear. 

“‘ If you knew, Henry,” she said, in a voice that 


touched her husband's feelings, as she laid aside the 


dress, “* how much trouble you give ine sometimes, 


I am sure you would be more particular.” 
“ Dol really give you much trouble, Jane ?” 


Mr. 
upon his mind. 


Jones asked, as if a new idea had broken in 


**] am sure [ am sorry for it.” 
| Indeed you do. If you would only be more 


thoughtful, you would save me a great deal. I 


out his slippers and placed them beside him, but } 


THE SEVEN-SHILLING PIECE. 
Ir was during the panic of 1836 that a gentle- 


men, whom we shall call Mr. Thompson, was secat- 


ed with something of a melancholy look in his 
back room, watching his clerks paying away 
thousands of pounds hourly, Thompson was a 
banker of excellent credit ; there existed, perhaps, 
in the city of London, no safer concern than that 
of Messrs. Thompson & Co. but at a moment such 
as I speak of, no rational reflection was admitted, 
no former stability was looked to; a great distrust 
was felt, and every one rushed to his banker’s to 
withdraw his hoard, fearful that the next instant 
would be too late, forgetting entirely that this step 
was of all others the most likely to insure the ruin 
he sought to avoid. 


But to return. ‘The wealthy citizen sat gloomily 


watching the outpouring of his gold, and with a 
‘grim smile Listening to the clamorous demands on 


with such energy that one of them landed upon | 


his cashier ; for although, he felt perfectly easy and 
secure as to the ultimate strength of his resources, 
yet he could not repress a feeling of bitterness as he 
suw constituent after constituent rush in, and those 
whom he fondly imagined to be his dearest friends, 
eagerly assisting in the run upon his strong- 


box. 
Presently the door opened, and a stranger was 


, ushered in, who, after gazing for a moment at the 


} soiling a white dress just from the ironing table.— , 
® e yy ’ 
Poor Mrs. Jones was grievously tried.—-The hus- 


looked at his wife as she lifted his hat from the bed ! 


| very extraordinary query. 


shall have to wash out this dress myself, now, for } 


the washer.woman is gone, and I can’t trust Sally 
with it. I spent nearly half an hour in ironing it 
to-day, hot as it is.” 

It was a care- 
less trick in me, | must confess ; and if you will 


“ IT am very sorry, indeed Jane. 


forgive me, I will promise not to offend again.” 
All this Both Mr. 


felt surprised at themselves and each other. 


and Mrs. Jones 
Ile 


had offended, and she did not get angry 3 she had 


was new. 


been annoyed, and he was really sorry for what he 
had done. Light broke into both their minds, and 
both made an instant resolution to be more careful 
in future of their words and actions towards each 

other ;——and 
, the 


radical, 


they were more 


exercise of self-denial, the change became 


eareful. In | 


bewildered banker, coolly drew a chair, and ab. 
ruptly addressed him ; ** You will pardon me, sir, 
for asking a strange question ; but I ama _ plain 
man, and like to come straight to the point.” 

“Well, sir?” impatiently 
other. 


interrupted — the 

“I have heard that you havea run on your 
bank, sir.” 

Well?” 

** Ts it true ?” 

“ Really, sir, [must decline replying to your 
If, however, you have 
any money in the bank, you had better at once 
draw it out, and so satisfy yourself; our cashier 
will instantly pay you ;” and the banker rose, asa 
hint for the stranger to withdraw. 

“Far from it, sir; have not one sixpence in 
your hands.” 

* Then 


here ?” 


may I ask what is your business 

** T wished to know if a small sum would aid you 
at this moment ?” 

** Why do you ask the question ?” 

** Because, if it would, | would gladly pay in a 
small deposit.” 

The money-dealer started. 

** You seem surprised . you don’t know my_per- 


son or my motive. I'll at once explain, Do you 


recollect some twenty years ago, when you resided 
in Essex ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not forgotten 
the turnpike gate through which you passed daily? 
My father kept that gate, and was often honored 
with a few minutes chat with you. One Christmas 
morning my father was sick, and I attended the 
toll bar. 
opened the gate for you. 


? 


Sir: 


On that day you passed through, and I 
Do you recollect it 


** Not I, my friend.” ( 
* No, sir; few such men remember their kind 


deeds, but those who are benefitted by them seldom © 


furget them. Il am perhaps prolix: listen, 


_ 
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moments, and I ton 
done.” 

The banker began to feel interested and at once 
assented. 

“ Well, sir as I said before, I threw open the gate 
for you, and as I considered myself in duty bound, 
; I wished you a happy Christmas. 
my lad,’ 


‘Thank you 
replied you, ‘thank you, and the same 
to you: here is a trifle to make it so,” 
threw me a seven shilling piece. 


and you 
It was the first 
money I ever possessed: and never shall I forget 
i my joy on receiving it. I long treasured it, and 
| 

} rent a toll myself. You left that part of the coun- 
{ try and I lost sight ofyou. Yearly however I have 
; been getting on, your present brought good fortune 
with it; I am now comparatively rich, and to you 
I consider 1 owe all. 
accidentally that there was a run on your bank, | 
} collected all my capital, and brought it to lodge 
with you in case it can be of any use: it is 


bank 


here 
and he handed a bundle of 
notes to the agitated Thompson. 
I'll call again,” 


sir—here it is,” 


REPOSITORY. 


paper, and head it “ Original, ¥ oe other papers 
copy it, and declare it to be original,the less original 
it becomes.” 

** That is because the first 
firms to a lie,” said the judge. 


“ That is just the way here, your honor,” retorted | 
| bound through the window.— 


“The first witness told the lie, and 
all the rest have sworn to it !” 
— 8D @ Gato — 
DR. JOUNSON’S IDEA OF ELEGANCE. 


Dr. Jounson, speaking of a lady who was cele- 


the prisoner. 


| brated for dressing well, remarked, “ ‘The best evi- 
as I grew up added a little to it, till 1 was able to | 


So this morning, hearing } 


“Tn a few days | 
and snatching up his hat, the | 


stranger, throwing down his card walked out of | 


the room. 

Thompson undid the roll: it contained £30,. 
000! ‘The stern-hearted banker—for all bankers 
‘ must be stern—burst into tears. The firm did 
not require this prop ; but the motive was so noble 


that even a million aire sobbed—he could not help | _ . 
} going to be 


it. The 
} don. 
j The £30-000 of the turnpike boy is now grown 
$200,000. 
of her gifts. 


firm is still one of the first in Lon- 


into some Fortune hus well disposed 


— 93D © Cato — 
THE DOCTOR’S WELCOME. 


In a town “ away down east,” 


there resides a 


— a 


certain M. D. who never had any particular desire | 


( to be disturbed after he had yielded to the influence 
night last 
winter, he was aroused from his peaceful slumbers 


of the “drowsy god.” One very cold 


After some hesi- 
the 


f 
, by a loud knocking at his door. 


tation, he and went to window and 


yelled. 
“ Who's there ?” 
* Friend,” was the answer. 


arose 


” 


“What do you want ?” was the next inquiry. 
“ Want to stay here all night.” 
“ Stay there then, and be hanged !” was the be. 
nevolent reply. 
— oD ¢ Ct — 
THE LAW OF LOVE. 
Ir would take, we think, a pretty long sermon 
to illustrate the law of love, and point its applica- 
| tion, more perfectly or more forcibly than is done 
in the following anecdote : 
Dr. Doddridge 


once asked his little daughte ‘ 


} firing be 


dence that I can give you of her perfection in this 
respect is, that one can never remember what she 
had on.” Delicacy of feeling in a lady will pre- 
vent her putting on any thing calculated to attract 
notice ; and yet, a female of good taste will dress 
so as to have every part of her dress correspond.— 
Thus, while she avoids what is showy and attrac- 


| A Pic Jour? ? We had a pont laugh the other 


one who copies it af- | 


day, at hearing a friend tell of a man who was at- 
tempting to put a“ yoke on a pig.” He had corner. 
ed the grunter, in a room having a glazed window, 
when the animal believing they were preparing to 
infringe upon his “full freedom,” went with a single 
« Drat it,” said the 
old man looking after him for a momentin aston- 
ishment, “ I’ve got your dimensions any how, seven 
by nine exzactly.” 
—— 33) @ Geto — 

A certain linen-draper waited upon a lady for 
the amount of an article purchased at his shop.— 
She endeavoured to remind him that she had paid 


’ when he called some time ago ; he declared he had 
‘no remembrance of the circumstance; on which 


tive, every thing will be so adjusted as to exhibit , 


symmetry and taste. 
——0 3D ¢ Git —— 
A YANKEE PREACHER ON PREDESTI- 
NATION. 


Ler us, for argument’s sake, say, that I, Rev. 


Elder Sprightly, am foreordained to be drowned in | 


the River at Smith’s Ferry next Tuesday morning, 


at twenty minutes past ten o’clock, and suppose I | 


and accountable agent—do you suppose that I am 
drowned ? 
should stay at home ; and you will never catch the 
Rey. Elder Sprightly at Smith’s Ferry, no how, nor 
near the river neither. 
— SD ¢ Geto — 
PRECEPT rs PRACTICE. 
On the morning of the day of the battle of 


Brandywine, Munt, who was called the “ High 


| know it, and suppose I am a free moral, voluntary } 


I rather guess not; I} 


{ what tyrants they might 


Priest” by the army, (being 7 feet) had scarcely } 


commenced praying to his regiment, 


ran at a distance, 


when the | 
rendering brevity neces. | 


she produced his receipt. He then asked pardon, 
and said, “Iam sorry I did not recollect it.”— 
To which the lady replied, “I sincerely believe 
you are sorry you did not re-collect it!” 

— 0D @ ato —— 

Wuuce the illustrious Reego was lying in a 
dungeon, just before his murder, a soldier, placing 
a sentinel over him, one day said, 

“Were you not a prisoner. 
you.” 

“Were I not a prisoner,” replied the noble Reego 
** you would not dare look me in the face.” 

—388D © Oto — 


Tue only class of men in the world who are not 


I would murder 


in the habit of disparaging their neighbors, are the 
for it is well known that they 
never “‘ underrate” any body inthe slightest de. 
gree. 


assessors of taxes, 


——05) ¢ Geet —— 
Ir is well for the men that women do not know 
be by being meek 
and gentle, They might have the world at their 
feet. 
— 2337 Oto —— 
Women who have curious eye-brows, will in 


all likelihood have eyelashes under them—and 


| will be beloved, if any one takes a liking to them. 


sary. He _ therefore concluded with _ these 
words : 
** Remember bretheren, that those who die in 


battle the Lord,” and then turned and 


marched off-—when the officer’said : 


sup with 
“ Parson are you not going to battle ?” 


** No, colonel, 1 am not,” - nee “ for 


Lord knows I never eat supper.” 
——0-59 ¢ Geto —— 


CONUNDRUMS. 


, hear every body asking. 


the 
) 


— oD @ Oto — 
A recent philosopher discovers a method to a- 
void being dunned! * How ?—how—how ?” we 


Never run in debt. 
——0 5D OOo —-— 


Wuy are a parcel of children like wafers? Be- 


; cause you have to lick ’em to make them stick to 
| their letters. 


“ Gunso ! precede to divulge vy a hemlock swamp ; 


} is like a rooster?” 


nearly six years old what made everybody love her? 4 
. a al y 


She re plied, * J don’t know inde« 


is because I love every body.” 


d, papa unless it 


DOTE, 


] 


suid a 


—coeID ¢ OUR 
* ORIGINAL” ANEC 
number of witnesses,” 


“The 


} 
judge, “ 


learned 
alw ays increases the pr b ibility of a faucet. 
‘T'wo are better than one, 
two.” 


and three are better than 


me | beg your pardon 
bar, 


,’ said the prisoner 


“If 1 publish a piece of mine in my news- 


Ooo 





‘ 


at the > 


* [ can’t vindicate that prodabilliry, Cuff jis gib 
us the fix fax on the subjec.” 

‘¢ Kase de crow comes from it!” 
* Now let me ax you a cunderum. 
« Vy is tunder like bread ?” 
Vell, dispatch yourself: refine your persishen.” 
“ Kuse you can’t hab it widout de litenin !” 

— 35S § Gato 

“ You Zeke? 


* What, ma?” 

“ Have you sanded your teeth and tallowed 
your nair?” 

‘“ Yes, ma.” 


yey 


T'arred your boots and corked your eye brows 
“ Yes, 
‘Then 


ma. 


teazle your hat and go to meeting; we 


| must be a fashionable as our neighbors.” 


—0-59 OC — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


| Recewvedat this Office ending Wednesdaylast, deducting the 


amount of postage paid, 


J.M. P. Frankfort, N. ¥.$1,00; P. V. A. Stuyvesant Falls, 


N. Y. 80,75. 
~-—o- BD @ Oo — 
MAR te BIACE Sa 


In this city, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, David 
Edward Funk to Juliet Eleworth, both of Germantown, N. Y. 


At Claverack, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. D. Robinson, 
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Dr. T. Edgar Hunt, of N. Jersey, to Miss Cynthia, daughter 
( of the Hon. John Martin, of the former place. 

At Greeuport, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Polhemus Van 
Wyck, Mr. William ‘I’. Franciseo, of Rhinebeck, to Miss El 
len Elting, of Bristol. 

—D ¢ Cao -— 
DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 4th inst. Mrs. Sybil Thompson, of 
Dropsy on the heart, in the 74th year of her age. 

At West Troy, on the 15th ult. Henry Tobias, aged 38 
yenrs. 

At Troy, on the 5th inst. Doct. Peter W. Baringer, in the | 
Wl year of his ag Z 

in New-York, on the 13th, Covington Guoin, of Conges- € 
tion of the Brain, in the 33d year of his age. f 

At Cannahona, Ilinois, on the 22d ult. Hon. William B. 


' Pe k, in the 7 


let year of his age. 

















Original Poetry. 


Forthe Rural Repository. 


OUR LITTLE ELLA. 


BY H. 8. BALL. 


Waktn the shades of evening gather, 
Darkly over earth so fair ; 
Comes our little Ella to us, 
Bending low in humble prayer— 
With a voice of sweetest music, 
And her hands clasp’d on her breast ; 
This the prayer, that’s nightly rising, 
From the angel in her breast; 


“ Heavenly Father! Bless ny parents— 
Bless my Father, Mother dear, 
And while we are lost in slamber— 
Let guardian angels hover near. 
Should no morrow ever greet me, 
Ina world with sin oppress'd ; 
O! let Father, Mother meet me, 
In the mansions of the blest.” 


With this earnest prayer uprising, 
From her true and loving heart ; 

She smiling good night gives us, 
And a kiss before we part. 

Nought of earthly sorrow grieves us, 
In an hour of joy so sweet, 

While we hear her quiet breathing, 
ln acalm and gentle sleep. 


With the morning’s early dawning. 
Weat I up my child to greet, 
Calmly, as in gentle slumber— 
Smiling, as if dreaming sweet— 
With a heartfelt prayer I blessed her, 
Aud I kissed her brow so fair ; 
She woke not as I caressed her, 


Cold, responseless lay she there. 


Let there be for her no mourning— 
To another parent's breast — 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest.”’ 

Weep not for her, she has only, 
Gone where happy spirits greet 

And we shall, when grief is over, 
In a sweet communion meet. 

Norfolk, July, 1849. 


— 359 ¢ Gao —— 
From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
TOKENS OF THE DEAD. 
BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
Tne nursery was darkened, 
Though soft the sunlight fell, 
And there were trifles gathered 
That mothers love so well; 
Playthings upon the carpet, 
And dainty little shoes, 
With snow-white caps and dresses, 


That seemed too fair to use. 


A lady stood beside them, 
And yet no look of joy 
Shone from the eyes, bent downward, 
To guide her sweet employ 
She gathered up the laces, 
But tears were trembling there, 
And they had dimmed the brightness 


Of robes once purely fuir. 


The half-worn shoes she presses 
Close in convulsive grasp, 
The rich-wrought coral trembles 


Within as wild a clasp. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Well may the room be darkened, 
Well may the lady weep— 

The little couch is empty, 
The child wakes not from sleep. 


And soon these graceful tokens 
Her hand must lay aside, 
While each recal!s some memory 
Of love, and hope, and pride. 
For fair had been the flower 
That faded in the Spring, 
And fondly to her darlings, 
A mother’s heart will cling. 


Faintly as some soft echo, 

That low caressing note, . 
So oft her child's glad welcome, 

Around her seemed to float. 
Ah, no! the dreary silence 

With keener pang was felt, 
And by the couch deserted 

In agony she knelt. 


Peace comes to thee, young mother, 
Peace to thy bursting heart, 

Now even while its throbbings 
Seem rending it apart. 

Tis true Death's kiss fell coldly 
Upon thy child's fair brow, 

But o’er thy pathway daily, 


An angel watches now! 
—os323-¢ Cato — 


From the Knickerbocker. 


FORBEARANCE: AN [LLUSTRATION. 


Tuere are pleasant spots where no sunbeams glow, 


There are fertile vales where no rivers flow, 


There are flowers that bloom where no south winds come, 


And the air is stirred with the drowsy hum 

Of bees, where the place seems not to be 

A fitting haunt for such melody ; 

And we wonder much that things should be so, 
Till, searching above, and searching below, 


We the hidden secret of Nature know. 


There are cheerful homes, where the light of day 


Steals in with a fuintly glimmering ray ; 

W here the labor is hard, and coarse the bread, 
And but scanty rest for the weary head ; 
Where childhood is nursed by Hunger gaunt, 
And clasped in the cold embrace of Want; 
And we wonder much until we find 

That a faith which never looks behind 


Gives feet to the lame and eyes to the blind. 


There are yearning hearts that wander on 
Through life, as if seeking a light that is gone 
Though no outward cause of grief appear, 
Yet no friendly hand may stay the tear, 

Which only in silent sadness reveals 

All that the desolate spirit feels ; 

These love not darkness, they seek for light 
But what to other eyes seems most bright, 


To them brings naught but despair and blight. 


There are gentle natures that strangely turn, 
From the hearts where Love doth warmly burp, 
Who hearken not to Flattery's voice, 

W ho care not for wealth, but make their choice 
To dwell alone, tbat so they may hear 

The Muse's sweet voice forever near; 
And amid the treasures of the mind 
A solace and support they find, 


Than friendship far more true, more kind. 


This is Nature's grand primeval law, 

That from many sources the soul shal! draw 
[lappiness, profit, Strength and content, 
As from every changing element 

The leafy tree and the springing flower, 
Derive new beauty and added power ; 
Then blame not thy mates that they do not see 
Each feature of truth which charmeth thee, 


but abide in thine own sincerity. 
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HUDSON 
BOTANIC MEDICAL DEPOT, 


A few doors above the Store of H. P. Skinner & Son and | 
directly opposite A, C. Macy's. 
{ 


—_— eee ee 


Tne Subscriber having been for a number of years engaged = | 
in connection with his Father, one of the oldest Botanic Phy- 


sicians in Massachusetts, and having obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the business, of which he can show satisfactory $ 
credentials, wishes to inform the inhabitants of this city and 
vicinity, that he has opened an Office for the sale of Botanic 
Medicines of all kinds, prepared and put up by himself and} 
warranted of the best quality, consisting of the following : ; 
The Purifying or Alterative and Anti-Mercurial Syrups; { 
Dysentery and Cholera, Bowel Complaint, Children’s, and 
, 
} 
{ 
{ 


the Mother’s Relief or Female Cordials; German Anti-Bilious 
and Anti-Dyspeptic Elixir; Asthmatic or Anti-Spasmodic and 
Tonic Tinctures; Diurectic and Aromatic Compounds; Res- 
torative, Tonic and Compound Bitters ; Carminative, Anthel- 
mintic, Diuretic, Sudoritic, Toothache and Hot Drops; Pal- 
monary and Cough Balsams ; Anti-Spasmodic, Expectorant 
and German Cough Drops; Nerve and Rheumatic Liniments ; 
Healing and Yellow Salves ; Vegetable, Green and Discu- 
tient Ointments ; Strengthening, Adhesive and Irritating Plas- 
ters; Compound Ulmus Poultice ; Composition, Emetic and 
Cough Powders; Antt-Bilious, Anti-Dyspeptic, Hepatic and 
Female Pills; Wintergreen, Anis, Lemon, Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Peppermint and Henttock Essences; Spirits of Camphor, | 
Castor Oil and all kinds of Botanic Medicines by the ounce or 
pound. 


Advice at the Office gratis—the sick visited as usual | 
when requested. 


eon 


pocr. W. GOODRICH. { 
Hudson, June 2th, 1849. 





New Volume, September, 1848, | 


VHAL REPOSITORY, 


of, 25, Commencing Sept. 30, 1848, } 


OE 


} EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
|} Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
+ Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Kura 
ReposiTory wl! be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, | 
, leds. 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chau 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on.from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper,in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. | 


other Saturday in 


will be published every | 
the Quarto form, containing twenty six } 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be ove of the neatest, cheapest, aud best literary papers | 
in the country. 


| TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We + 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, lath, 19th, 
20th, Vist, Wd, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 
the 25th, volume, can have as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. All 
volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, less than 
$1,00 each, except when a whole set js wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clabs!! 


2 Copies for $1.50, being 75 Cents Each. 


3 do, 82,00, do. 66 do, ; 
‘ 5 do. 83.00. do. 60 do. } 
8 do. $4.00, do. 0 do. , 
1 do. 85.00, do. 46 do. ? 
‘ or do, 81000, do. 45 do. 
} 33 de. B15.00, do. 45 do. | 
44 du. 20.00, do. 45 do. 
5o do, 25,00, do. 45 do. 
, Names of subseribers with the amount of Subseription to 


be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
Pr No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the ¢ 





¢ year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


{ WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1848. 
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